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President s report 


A ll successful organisations must review what they 
have been doing, consider options for changes and 
then create a plan for future progress. The past month 
has been very productive as many subgroups of the 
GFNC have been involved in review processes. 

The GFNC SEANA planning group has reviewed how 
other organisations have planned and organised 
campouts and the group has come up with an exciting 
program of possible excursions, activities and speakers 
when the SEANA campout is held in Queenscliff next 
April. 

The GFNC Publications subgroup met and reviewed our 
methods of communication and publication via the 
Geelong Naturalist, the Geelong Bird Report, the GFNC 
website and the GFNC Facebook. Several changes are 
imminent in all our different publications. The GFNC 
Program group has now met twice to plan next year’s 
speakers and excursions. 

The Fauna Survey Group heard Peter Homan discuss the 
best methods to meet the extensive and somewhat 
onerous conditions required to comply with the 
application for a new permit for the GFNC to trap and 


Barry Lingham 

release small mammals. The purchase of several new 
items of equipment was recommended and will be 
considered by the committee. The meeting also 
organised the repair of the harp trap and other equipment 
prior to the spring season. 

The Moolap /Avalon subgroup met again to review recent 
announcements about the formation of the Geelong 
Development Authority and the best methods of 
communicating with this new body. We plan to send the 
message about the environmental significance of these 
wetlands to as many groups as possible. 

Following on from the talks given by the CoGG 
Environment & Waste Services department at the August 
General Meeting, many GFNC members have 
volunteered to assist in the planning and implementation 
of various projects at Lake Lome in Drysdale and also at 
the Jerringot wetlands. 

Many thanks to all those who have contributed to the 
planning processes which will see the GFNC continue to 
be a respected and significant body in the Geelong 
region. 


Tonight... 

...Janine Duffy, Director Marketing Echidna Walkabout Tours, will present an update on her koala research 
project which has been running for many years. 

In September.... 

...Matt McCrae, who has worked as a snake catcher in the Wyndham area for many years and has extensive 
experience with local snakes, will discuss snake species, their habits and habitats, breeding patterns, toxicity and 
other fascinating information. 

Angair Wildflower Show 
19-20 September 2015 
Volunteers needed 

GFNC will again be having a stand at the Angair show. This is an excellent way to network with other organisations and to recruit 
members. Plus it’s also a great day out and a chance to go on short excursions around Anglesea with Angair members. 

We need volunteers to staff the stand for approximately two-hour sessions on both days, but particularly Sunday which, as usual, 
clashes with our GFNC excursion. 

If you can help, please contact Deborah on 5243 8687 or email: deborah.evans@deakinprime.com. 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site. 

GFNC website: httDi/Zwww.afnc.ora.au 

Email address: info(9)afnc.ora.au 


GFNC is on Facebook! 

httD://www. facebook.com/aeelonafnc 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat 
to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by David Tytherleigh, is of a 
Black-browed Albatross, taken on a recent pelagic trip off Port 
Fairy. June 2015. 

The photo on the back cover, by Chrissy Freestone, is of an 
Eastern Bluetongue Lizard, taken in Newtown, August 2015. 
























Out and about: The French connection 


Valda Dedman 


T he French exploration expeditions around Australian 
waters at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
were always well equipped for scientific discovery. There 
were highly qualified scientists on board—botanists, 
hydrographers, zoologists, and often also gardeners. 
Collection of specimens was expected. The names of the 
leaders and the naturalists have been perpetuated in the 
names of Australian plants and animals. Some you will 
be familiar with, some will be lesser known. I aim to 
introduce you to some of them this month. 

Jean Frangois de La Perouse was sent off on a 
circumnavigation of the world in 1787. He visited Chile, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Japan, and Australia, arriving at Botany 
Bay in 1788, just when the First Fleet were about to 
transfer to Port Jackson. Both were held up by storms. 

La Perouse had the foresight to send his papers back to 
France via the British ship Alexander, which was 
returning to England. After leaving Australia, neither he 
nor his ships (the Astrolabe and the Boussole) were 
heard of again for nearly forty years (when the wrecks of 
both ships were discovered on the coral atolls of 
Vanikoro). 

In 1791 the French government sent two ships under the 
command of Antoine Bruni D'Entrecasteaux to search for 
La Perouse. With him was Louis Ventenat serving as 
chaplain and naturalist, biologist Jacque Labillardiere, 
naturalist Claude Riche and gardener Felix Delahaye. 

The expedition failed to find any trace of La Perouse, but 
the ships visited southwest Australia, Tasmania, the 
North Island of New Zealand and the East Indies. On 21 
July 1793 D'Entrecasteaux died of scurvy; his second-in- 
command Kermedec had died of tuberculosis in May. On 
reaching Java the expedition members became caught 
up in the French Revolutionary Wars and were 
imprisoned by Dutch authorities. Their collections were 
impounded and their papers handed over to the British. 
Labillardiere was eventually able to retrieve his and 
return to France in 1796. He published a popular account 
of the voyage. Relation du Voyage a la Recherche de La 
Perouse, and between 1804 and 1807 he published 
Novae Plantarum Specimen, the first general description 
of the flora of Australia. 

He created the genus Richea in memory of Claude 
Riche, who had lost his collections, and who died in 
1797, just a year after having returned to France. There 
are eleven species of Richea, of which nine are endemic 
to Tasmania. R. victoriana Snake Heath is endemic to 
Victoria, and occurs on the Baw Baw plateau and the 
Blue Range. It is considered rare and was damaged by 
fire in the Black Saturday bushfires. R. continentis 
Candle Heath occurs in both Victoria and NSW. Richeas 
are prickly tall heaths usually found in wet alpine areas. 

Ventenat never returned to France. He became very ill in 
captivity—having been captured by the Dutch authorities 
in the Dutch West Indies—but was able to go to Mauritius 
(lie de France) where he died in 1794. The only plant 
named after him is Peperomia ventenatii, from Indonesia. 
The North Queensland Eivgen/a ventenatii is probably 
named for his brother Etienne, also a botanist. 

Labillardiere is remembered in several species—one is 
the widespread grass Poa labillardieri. Another is 


Zygophyllum billardieri Coast Twin-leaf, found all around 
Australia's coasts, but rare locally. It is one of the 
unusual plants to be found at Seaview Park, Belmont. 
Purple Apple-berry Billardiera macrantha of the Otways 
is perhaps the best known of our local species. The 
showy purple fruits are found in Blanket Leaf Reserve at 
Lome. B. mutabilis the Common Apple-berry has a 
greenish berry— an endemic genus in Australia. 

The next French expedition to our waters (1800-1803) 
was that led by Nicolas Baudin with two ships, the 
Geographe and the Naturaliste. It was to map the coast 
of New Holland and investigate its plants and animals. It 
was a truly scientific endeavour. On board were nine 
zoologists and botanists, including Frangois Peron, 
Baptiste Leschenault de la Tour and artist Charles- 
Alexandre Lesueur. More than 100 000 specimens were 
collected: 2500 species were new to science. In April 
1802 the Naturaliste, under commander Hamelin, 
explored Western Port, Victoria, and gave names to 
places, some of which have survived. Me des Frangais is 
now called French Island. 

Twenty-four scientists including four artists and six 
gardeners started the voyage but there were only nine by 
the time the ship reached Australian waters and only six 
returned to France. Most had disembarked at Mauritius, 
mainly through illness; some had died at sea. Baudin 
died of tuberculosis in Mauritius in 1803. The zoological 
specimens were deposited in the Musee Nationale and 
the plants in the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. There were 
far fewer mineralogical specimens. Mineralogist Depuch 
had died and zoologist Charles Bailly's notebooks were 
lost. Live plants, animals and birds went to the Empress 
Josephine at Malmaison. 

The Long-billed Black-Cockatoo, Baudin's Cockatoo, 
Calyptorhynchus baudinii, is found in south-west Western 
Australia and is now endangered. Pseudemoia baudin I, 
the Bight Coast Skink, is found along the coast of the 
Great Australian Bight. The type locality for Hemiergis 
peronii the Lowland Earless Skink or Four-toed Skink, is 
Kangaroo Island, home to the now extinct Kangaroo 
Island dwarf Emu Dromaius baudinanus. Three of these 
birds were taken back to France; one went to the zoo in 
the Jardin des Plantes and two to Malmaison. One 
survived until 1822. In the wild they were extinct by 1836. 
Malmaison also received two Black Swans, which 
became Josephine's signature birds. 

Peron is also remembered in two frogs, Litoria peronii 
Peron's Treefrog and Limnodynastes peronii Striped 
Marsh Frog, and Acalyptophus peronii Spiny-headed 
Seasnake, the only sea snake with spines on its head. 
Charles Adolphe Lesueur, the official artist, made the 
only known drawing of the now extinct King Island Emu 
in its native habitat. The Eastern Water Dragon 
Intellagama leseuri commemorates him. 

Lechenaultia is a Western Australian genus first 
described by Robert Brown. Although he had known 
Leschenault de la Tour when the Frenchman was in 
England, he left the 's' out of the name. 

There are about sixteen species of Guichenotia, all from 
Western Australia. The expedition's gardener Guichenot 
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collected more specimens than Leschnault de la Tour 
and labelled them with great care. 

Louis de Freycinet was with Baudin, who had given him 
command of the Casuarina, which he had bought in Port 
Jackson. It was named after the wood of which it was 
built. He was later given command of the expedition 
whose mission was to sail around the world, conducting 
research into the shape of the earth, its meteorology and 
its magnetism. He left France in 1817 on the Uranie, 
having smuggled on board his wife. Rose, disguised as a 
boy. She kept a diary, now in the Mitchell Library in 
Sydney. In it she describes eating oysters off the rocks at 
Shark Bay in northwest Australia. She was feted by 
Governor Macquarie when the expedition reached 
Sydney. Unfortunately the Uranie was wrecked when 
they reached the Falkland Islands in 1820 but the 
records and only 2500 of the 4175 plant specimens were 
saved. Freycinetia, the Pandanus, many species of 
which occur in northern Australia, is named for him. 

On board also was the botanist Charles Gaudichaud 
Beaupre. He collected around Shark Bay, at Port 
Jackson, Botany Bay, in the Blue Mountains and at 
Bathurst. Several plants from a wide variety of habitats 
are named for him. Sambucus gaudichaudiana, the 
White Elderberry, grows in rocky outcrops in Victoria. An 
unusual occurrence was among basalt in a gully beside 
the Barwon River, upstream of the Pollocksford Bridge. 
Grevillea x gaudichaudii is a naturally occurring hybrid, a 
vigorous groundcover with pink-red toothbrush flowers. 
Chenopodium gaudichaudianum Cottony Saltbush is a 
plant of arid areas; Disoxylum gaudichaudianum Ivory 
Mahogany, a Queensland rainforest tree (the type 
specimen collected by him in Irian Jaya); and Carex 
gaudichaudiana Fen Sedge, a widespread plant of damp 
places. 

Louis Isadore Duperry, who had sailed with Freycinet, 
commanded La Coquille in 1822-1825 when he 
circumnavigated the world with Jules Dumont D'Urville as 
second-in-command. D'Urville was the official botanist 
and cartographer, but his special love was butterflies. 
Cver 3000 plant species and 1200 insect species were 
collected, many of them new to science. Bassiana 
duperryi the Eastern Three-lined Skink is named after 
Duperry. It is found in heathland in southeastern 
Australia and Tasmania. 

Dr. Jean Quoy and Dr. Joseph Gaimard were both 
surgeons on the voyage of the Uranie, although Quoy 
was in charge of geological observations. Both medical 
men joined the expedition of Dumont D'Urville (1826- 
1829) which was set up to again search for the lost La 
Perouse. The Coquille was renamed the Astrolabe, in 
honour of one of the missing ships, which were 
eventually found wrecked in the Solomon Islands. Quoy 
and Gaimard made large zoological collections. Fearful 
of losing them, they insisted on sending them back to 
France in parts. As well as the objects, 6000 drawings 
(with a copy of each) were also sent back. Forty-nine fish 
species, eight of which were new, were described in 


1834. Hyporthamphus quoyi Quoy's Garfish is found 
around northern Australia. Scarus quoyi the Greenblotch 
Parrotfish is found around the Great Barrier Reef. 

In Westernport Quoy and Gaimard found the first living 
Trigonia, which has a very beautiful shell. Trigonia were 
very abundant in Jurassic times; today there are only six 
living species, all of them in Australian waters. They 
collected and named the jelly Catostylus mosaicus and a 
species of sea slug. Quoy is also remembered in a now 
threatened rainforest fern found in Kakadu, Bolbitis 
quoyana. Gaimard is honoured in the Tasmanian Bettong 
Bettongia gaimard! and Gaimardia, a genus of plants with 
a disjunct distribution in New Zealand, New Guinea, 
Tasmania and extreme southern South America. 

Pierre Adolphe Lesson was in charge of botanical 
research. His brother Rene had sailed with Duperry, and 
it may be difficult to know which Lesson is remembered 
in the names Austropeplea lesson!, a widespread 
freshwater snail, and Lessonia, a South American kelp. 
Six thousand plant specimens in 1600 species were 
collected on D'Urville's expedition, most of them by 
Lesson. 

D'Urville himself is remembered in Durvillaea potatorum, 
the Bull Kelp, that grows just above and below low tide 
level in depths of about ten metres, on rocky shores that 
are exposed to heavy wave action, their massive brown 
fronds eight metres long waving in the surf. The little fish 
Pseudaphritis urvillii, known as the Tupong, comes up 
our rivers and was found in Waurn Ponds Creek as re¬ 
cently as February 2015. Tupongs move upstream from 
the estuaries and often lie motionless on the bottom, 
camouflaged in detritus. 

Urville's Birdwing Butterfly Ornithoptera priamus 
urvilleanus, a magnificent butterfly from the Solomon 
Islands, was no doubt in his own collection. It is now 
endangered. 

D'Urville returned to France and made other journeys; he 
named Adelie Land in Antarctica and the Adelie Penguin 
after his wife. He was killed, with his whole family, in 
France's first train disaster on his way back to Paris from 
Versailles in 1842. His scientific legacy lives on, 
however, together with that of the other members of 
those French expeditions. The discoveries they made 
and the scientific collections they brought back were 
invaluable in increasing the world's knowledge of our 
region. 

References 

Dakin, W.J. (1987) Australian Seashores, rev. ed. enl. 

and updated. Angus & Robertson, North Ryde, NSW. 
https://en.m.Wikipedia.orq/wiki/ 

European and American voyages of scientific 

exploration 

Wikipedia http:// www.wikipedia.ora for biographies of 
various explorers and scientists mentioned in the text. 


Bird Report—1986, 1987, 1990 
Now available for purchase 
$15 per copy (plus $5 postage) 

The report will be on sale at General and Bird Group meetings 
or contact GFNC info@afnc.ora.au to have a copy mailed to you. 
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Do Red-necked Wallabies survive in Ocean Grove Nature Reserve? 


Guy Dutson 


N O Red-necked Wallabies were found in the Friends 
of Ocean Grove Nature Reserve wallaby survey 
earlier this year. Since moving to Ocean Grove in late 
April and visiting the reserve regularly, I have identified 
and recorded every wallaby seen. In 24 visits averaging 
one hour each, I have recorded Black Wallabies 77 
times, but no Red-necked Wallabies. Red-necks are 
reportedly more nocturnal but many of my visits have 
been in the half-light of early morning. I believe that they 
have died out but urge all visitors to keep looking. 

Red-necked Wallabies were introduced into the reserve 
along with Black Wallabies, Koalas and the occasional 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo, but there are few records 
documenting numbers and rates of releases. Red-necked 
Wallabies were probably indigenous to the area in 
pre-European times but are now extirpated from the 
Bellarine peninsula. There are many mapped records 
from the Otways, as far east as Anglesea Heath, but few 
have been recorded in the Geelong Naturalist in recent 


years. The Red-necks successfully raised young in the 
reserve, but Barry Lingham believes that there were 
never more than six individuals. We think that they died 
out from the reserve because it is too small, and much of 
the vegetation is too dense, for this species. Black 
Wallabies inhabit more densely vegetated areas and 
appear to be thriving in the reserve. It is difficult to 
estimate numbers but I believe that I am regularly seeing 
at least 12 individuals along trails in the east half and at 
least three in the west (with a maximum of eight seen in 
an hour). I expect that there are more lurking off the 
trails, given the amount of signs. It is unclear whether the 
current population density is natural (in the absence of 
predators) and optimal for reserve management. 
Together with the relatively few rabbits in the reserve, 
their grazing keeps down the grass but they appear to be 
grazing off many flowers, as evidenced by the blooms in 
the fenced enclosures (currently Hibbertias and Pink 
Bells) and the number of bitten-off orchid flower stems. 



Red-necked Wallaby, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 2009. Photo: Barry Lingham 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

Tuesday 13 October 2015, 7.30 p.m. 

Graeme Stockton 

‘Geelong regional growth—threats to flora and 
ecosystem sustainability’ 

Graeme will talk about the effects of population pressures on plants. Graeme is an expert on indigenous plants and 
runs a nursery and propagation business based on these plants. He also does work with a volunteer group 

revegetating the Bells Beach Area. 

Venue: Friends Rooms, Geelong Botanic Gardens 
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What's up 


Dean Hewish 


O n 16-22 August, Spaceweather.com published a 
stunning photograph taken from space that showed 
several colourful light displays in our atmosphere. 

The most spectacular were Sprites and Trolls. These are 
not mythical beings but atmospheric phenomena that not 
many people get to see. I may have mentioned them in an 
earlier column but this new photograph makes them worth 
revisiting. Since at least 1730, people have been reporting 
flashes of red light jumping upwards from the tops of 
thunderclouds at the moment lightning struck downwards. 
Generally, the reports were brushed off as imagination. 
However, more recently, airline pilots and astronauts began 
reporting them and the phenomenon began to be taken 
seriously. The flashes acquired the name ‘Sprites’. The first 
photograph of a Sprite was captured in 1989 by scientists at 
the University of Minnesota. With improvements in camera 
technology, amateur storm-watchers began to regularly 
publish photographs. 

When lightning strikes downward, electrical discharges also 
reach upward, exciting gases in the upper atmosphere to 
emit red light. Sprites reach to the edge of space about 100 
km above the Earth's surface, so they are true space- 
weather events. They come in a wide range of shapes. They 
are often red to orange in colour but can have blue tendrils 
reaching downward. Photographing sprites from the ground 
is difficult, as they can only be seen when thunderstorms 
are on or below the horizon, and are preferably observed 
from a hill or rise. Climbing hills in thunderstorm weather is 
not advised. 

The picture shown on Spaceweather was taken from the 
International Space Station above Mexico. A group of four 


bright red sprites is plainly shown. The picture also showed 
the initial lightning flash as a blue-white patch well below the 
sprites. 

Trolls are related to sprites and occur when the storm's 
electrical activity pulls some of the Earth's ionosphere 
downward, making a pathway for electrical discharge. A 
pinkish-red, thin Troll could be seen on the left in the 
published photograph. Missing from the photograph were 
Elves. These are dim, flattened, glows reaching out to 
around 400 km from the lightning and well above it. They 
last for only one millisecond. 

Along with the Sprites and Trolls, the photograph from the 
Space Station clearly showed a layer of green airglow high 
in the atmosphere. This glow is always present at high 
altitudes and comes from oxygen atoms excited by 
ultraviolet radiation from the Sun. It is brighter on the 
sunward facing side of the Earth, but is often bright enough 
to be photographed on the night side. 

For more information about these and other atmospheric 
phenomena, see: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Upper- 
atmospheric_lightning 

The original photographs were located at: 

http:/www.spaceweather.comimages2015/16aug15/ 
iss_sprite_strip.jpg and 

http://www.spaceweather.com/images2015/17aug15/ 
troll_strip.jpg 

(Accessed 29 August 2015) 


Dick Southcombe Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
The naming of plants, and why plants change names 
(and then change back, and then ...) 

Neville Walsh 

9 June 2015 

Deborah Evans 


N eville Walsh from the Royal Botanic Gardens in 
Melbourne gave us a fascinating introduction to the 
rules of plant naming and why these rules lead to changes in 
plant names from time to time. 

He started with the ‘Rules of the Game’ and the role of the 
International Code for Botanical Nomenclature (ICBN) or 
now the ICN (AFP). The recommendations are set by vote 
on the floor at the International Botanical Convention (IBC) 
held every six years, with the latest edition being adopted in 
2011 (Melbourne Code). We learned a little bit of Latin and 
Greek along the way and how the endings of the words are 
standardised, as well as how priority is established and how 
to decode the authors’ names, which are strictly part of the 
plant’s name, although often dropped for convenience. 
Neville then went on to talk about the importance of type 
specimens and then onto the (relatively) rare cases in which 
the rules are broken. 

Nomenclature (taxonomy) should reflect ‘natural 
relationships’ (systematics) so that genera are all derived 
from a single (theoretical) ancestor—i.e. they are 
monophyletic. If changes must be made, the aim is to 
minimise nomenclatural disruption. Neville illustrated this 
with a number of ‘cladograms’ showing the relationships 


within a number of well-known plant groups, with DNA 
sequencing increasingly being used to work out these 
relationships. He gave us examples of both 
‘lumping’ {Banksia and Dryandra) and ‘splitting’ {Acacia), in 
each case showing how the name changes had been kept to 
a minimum. 

There are still plenty of debates to be had and groups to be 
sorted out, and no doubt we will have to get used to some 
more new names as new relationships are uncovered, but at 
least we felt we understood the logic behind it now! 

Websites of interest: 

Australian plant names: httDs://biodiversitv.ora.au/nsl/ 
services/aoc 

VicFlora—Victorian plant names, keys and descriptions: 
httD://data.rba.vic.aov.au/vicflora/ 

Australia’s Virtual Herbarium: httD://avh.chah.ora.au/ 
Angiosperm Phylogeny Website (for family relationships): 

httD://www.mobot.ora/mobot/research/APweb/ 

International Code of Names (of Algae, Fungi and Plants): 
Melbourne Code: httD://www.iaDt-taxon.ora/nomen/ 
main.oho 
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Port Fairy Pelagic Trip 
14 June 2015 


David Tytherleigh 


J ust before dawn on Sunday 14 June several GFNC 
members boarded a small converted trawler berthed 
in Port Fairy harbour, bound for the continental shelf of 
the Southern Ocean. 


As the boat left the calm 
shelter of the harbour a slight 
swell and virtually no breeze 
greeted the 15 people aboard. 
For some members this was 
their first pelagic trip, while 
others had completed trips 
before. Settling down to a two 
-and-a-half-hour journey we 
were treated to a picture 
postcard sunrise as the boat 
headed southwest. 

As dawn gave way to a rather 
monochromatic morning, a 
lone Shy Albatross was 
spotted in the distance. Was 
this to be the start of 
something quite special? 

En route discussions ranged 
from the expected bird 
species and mammals 
sightings to the possibility of 
sea sickness. Fortunately the 
latter didn’t occur for anyone 
aboard. 



Shy Albatross, off Port Fairy. 


During the outward journey we encountered sea lions 
floating on their backs, brief views of distant breaching 
Humpback whales, pods of dolphins that swam with the 
boat and several Little 
Penguins. Crested and 
White-fronted Terns 
were spotted flying 
overhead just prior to 
the arrival at the spot 
where the engine was 
cut. We were 30 
nautical miles off Port 
Fairy at the edge of 
what is known as The 
Shelf, a dropoff of 100 
fathoms (183 metres). 

The boat began drifting 
in what could only be 
called a vast, empty 
ocean. 



Fairy Prion, off Port Fairy. 


In what felt like a surreal 
environment we waited 
in silence for something to 

appear. Nothing happened! Not one single bird was seen 
or heard. 

The deckhand started to ‘chum’ (throw bait overboard to 
lure birds) to no effect. We waited until finally the first call 
of ‘albatross’ was heard. Virtually out of the grey a 


solitary single bird flew in and landed near the stern of 
the boat. This was shortly followed by another and 
another and so on. They had arrived! 

Initially, all were juvenile Shy 
Albatross, but it wasn’t too 
long before adult birds 
arrived, as well as both 
juvenile and adult Black- 
browed, Indian Yellow-nosed 
and 'Campbell' Albatross 
with the lovely honey eye. 

Over the next four hours we 
were fortunate to have good 
observations of Sooty 
Shearwater and Great¬ 
winged Petrel, Wilson’s and 
Grey-backed Storm Petrels, 
Fairy Prions and several 
other species. It was the 
albatross that stayed the 
longest around the boat, all 
eager for a meal. 

In flight, albatross are 
graceful, majestic and an 
iconic seabird. However, put 
them in a group setting, all 
keen for free scraps, and 
they resort to behaviors akin 
to those of seagulls fighting for 
chips. But nothing could detract from the majestic birds 
they are, and by having good numbers floating alongside 
the boat we were able to observe the various plumage 
and the differences in beak colouration between juveniles 

and adults. 


A welcome hot cuppa 
was served as those 
aboard settled down to 
enjoy the fluctuating 
numbers of birds. 

There was time now to 
reposition ourselves 
and move around the 
boat to get close-up 
views and photographs 
of the albatross barely 
metres away. It’s quite 
a thrill to have these 
iconic birds within 
reach after years of 
viewing them from only 
distant headlands. 


Before I realised, it was 

time to head back to shore. The skies had cleared and 
the afternoon sun emerged. As the boat turned and 
headed northwest I was assured the albatross would 
follow the boat back in towards shore, still expecting 
food. Sure enough they all took to the wing, and we 
witnessed a birding spectacle of 20 or so albatross flying 
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behind and past the boat, banking over with the tips of 
their wings just touching the surface of the water. 

I don’t think I’m exaggerating when I say the sight of 
albatross flying behind you at such close quarters is one 
of those magical scenes that’s been witnessed by 
seafarers for centuries. 

As we headed back towards the land, the numbers of 
albatross dropped off until none were seen. Just as they 
had appeared earlier in the morning from the vast 
expanse of the Southern Ocean they disappeared back 
into what is their home. 


It was a great day’s outing and something I’m hoping to 
experience again in the near future. 

Thanks to Jeff Dagg for organising the trip and the 
extremely comfortable accommodation. 

Reference 

Tim Dolby, Penny Johns and Sally Symonds (eds) (2009) 
Where to see Birds in Victoria, Allen & Unwin. 

All photos: David Tytherleigh 



Albatross follow the boat on the way back to Port Fairy. Shy Albatross, off Port Fairy. 


Snippets from the past 


Rob Ganly 


Excerpt 3 from THE FIRST TEN YEARS History of 
Events 1961—1971 

Supplement to Geelong Naturalist vol.7. no.4. 
FEBRUARY, 1971 page 10 

‘BEFORE FORMATION’ 

The first suggestion that there should be a Field 
Naturalists Club in Geelong was made by Trevor Pescott 
in his Nature Notes column 'By Field and Lane' in the 
Geelong Advertiser on December 15th, 1960. 

A follow-up note in Town and Country in the Geelong 
Advertiser (February 10th 1961) reported a gratifying 
amount of interest in the suggestion, whilst 'By Field and 
Lane' March 30th reported that the inaugural meeting 
would be held at the Reformed Presbyterian Church Hall 
in Fenwick Street on Tuesday, April 11th. 

It was on that night the Club came into being. 


Between December 15th and April 11th a number of 
meetings were held; at the first one, held at 114 Nicholas 
Street Newtown, five naturalists discussed the future of 
such a venture. 

These five were Mrs. Daisy Wood, Miss Voi Boardman, 
Mr. Gerry Farey, Mr. Ralph Boddy and Mr. Trevor 
Pescott. (The latter four became members of the first 
Committee.) 

But many other naturalists became involved in the early 
stages of the Club, before and after inauguration, and the 
various meetings following the first discussions were 
attended by other prospective members. 

It was generally agreed by the pre-committee that if we 
had 30 people—(could it even reach 50?)—at the 
inaugural meeting, we would be astonished. 

We were astounded when our Hall was packed with 
something over 90. Most of these joined there and 
then! (emphasis RGG) 


Contributions wanted for the Geelong Naturalist 

Members are encouraged to submit short articles and photos for consideration for the Geelong Naturalist each month. 
If you have observed and/or photographed something interesting in the natural world of Geelong and its surrounds, 

please send it to us! 

Please refer to the back page for submission details. 
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GFNC excursion: Rowsley Valley and Brisbane Ranges 

16 August 2015 

Dean Hewish 



Rough Wattle Acacia aspera, Brisbane Ranges. 

Photo: Barry Lingham 



Common Hovea Hovea heterophylla, Brisbane Ranges. 

Photo: Barry Lingham 


T his excursion was planned as a visit to the White 
Elephant Reserve in the Rowsley Valley, but we were 
unable to contact the caretaker. That excursion will take 
place at a later date. 

Instead, the group met near the junction of Balliang Road 
and Glenmore Road and began by travelling a short 
distance towards Bacchus Marsh from the meeting place to 
see an outcrop of columnar basalt near the Parwan Creek 
crossing. 

From there, the members travelled the length of the 
Rowsley Valley, stopping to see some of the interesting 
features. The valley has been used as farmland for a 
considerable time. This very quickly created an erosion 
crisis, as the loose topsoil washed away and was 
deposited as silt in the newly created Melton Reservoir. In 
the last fifty years, a recovery operation in the valley has 
been undertaken, with changes in agricultural practices 
and active tree planting. Some early plantings in White 
Elephant Reserve used non-indigenous trees. While they 
stabilised the soil, they are now aging and there is no 
ongoing regeneration. Some very recent and extensive 
plantings were seen in the western part of the valley. 

The road climbs out of the valley in the vicinity of a 
spectacular lava deposit known as The Bluff. This 
originated from eruptions at Mount Wallace, well to the 
south of the valley. The group continued to Mount Wallace 
and stopped to look at the remains of the volcano, which is 
now much eroded and has a low profile. However, it 
remains the highest hill in this area. 

From there, the group proceeded north-east along Reids 
Road toward the Brisbane Ranges. A large farm dam near 
the entrance to the National Park contained a 


surprisingly large and diverse population of waterbirds, 
including Pink-eared Ducks. Dean and Marilyn Hewish told 
the group how they had once rescued a group of lost 
Shelduck ducklings many years ago and placed them in 
the dam with their parents. This episode was published in 
the Geelong Naturalist. 

The next stop was at Spring Creek Track in the Brisbane 
Ranges National Park. The weather was becoming cold 
and windy, so birds were not very numerous. 

Nonetheless, the spring flowers were beginning to 
appear, with Greenhood orchids in flower, as well as 
Grevillea, Acacia and Sundew species. 

The lunch break was held at Boar Gully Campground. 
Afterwards, a walk through some of the nearby bush 
produced a surprisingly large number of Nodding 
Greenhood orchids {Pterostylis nutans) in flower, some 
forming carpets. Bird numbers were low, probably 
because of the weather. However, a good bird species 
count was achieved over the course of the day. 

A few members completed the excursion by travelling 
along Reids Road to the sand mines outside the National 
Park to look for birds. Again, birds were not very 
abundant but a few new species were recorded. A short 
stop was made to see the Eremophila desert! bushes along 
the eastern end of Reids Road. These have a 
restricted range in the Bacchus Marsh district in 
rainshadow areas, especially Long Forest and Werribee 
Gorge. 

The day was not ideal for bird watching because of the cold 
and blustery weather, but the participants enjoyed the 
company and the variety of plants, birds and scenery 
encountered during the excursion. 




Spike Wattle Acacia oxycedrus, Boar Gully. 

Photo: Barry Lingham 


Turkey Bush 
Eremophila deserti, 
Reids Rd. 


Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Plants of interest seen during the excursion 

We were a little early to see the spring flora display of the 

Brisbane Ranges, but some plants were in bloom. 

Flora of note were: 

Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhood. Hundreds in 
bloom noted around the Boar Gully picnic area. 

Pterostylis melagramma Tall Greenhood. One in bloom 
at Spring Creek Track. 

Pterostylis parviflora Tiny Greenhood (flowers finished). 
Spring Creek Track. 

Hovea heterophylla Common Hovea. Spring Creek 
Track. 

Acacia oxycedrus Spike Wattle. At Boar Gully. 

Acacia aspera subsp. parviceps Rough Wattle. Plants 
starting to flower along Spring Creek Track. 

Eremophila deserti Turkey Bush. Reid’s Road. 


The Brisbane Ranges have a wide variety of eucalypts, 
with 18 species known to occur there. 

Around the Boar Gully zone, we noted: 

Eucalyptus aromaphloia Scent-bark (unconfirmed, but 
most likely this species). 

Eucalyptus camaldulensis River Red Gum. 

Eucalyptus dives Broad-leaf Peppermint. 

Eucalyptus goniocalyx Bundy. 

Eucalyptus obliqua Messmate Stringybark. 

Eucalyptus ovata Swamp Gum. 

Eucalyptus radiata Narrow-leaf Peppermint. 

Eucalyptus tricarpa subsp. tricarpa Red Ironbark. 
Eucalyptus viminalis subsp. cygnetensis Rough-barked 
Manna Gum. 


Butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 


T he Cabbage Whites are about again, after only one month's absence. Soon there should be a greater variety of 
species. Last year both an Australian Painted Lady and a Yellow Admiral had been seen as early as 4 August, 
although that was unusually early for these species. Jezebels should soon be coming out of pupation, so watch out for 
them too. 

Cbservers: 

DHe, Dean Hewish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JN, John Newman; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 


Cabbage White 

10/08/15 

Wal Whiteside Walk, Breakwater 

1 flying over vegetation alongside walking track, 2.30 
p.m. 

DTy 


13/08/15 

Western Treatment Plant 

1 

TFI, GMc 


15/08/15 

Reids Rd, E. of Brisbane Ranges 

1 

DHe 


15/08/15 

North Geelong 

1 in grass plantation along hwy, 2p.m. 

JN 


22/08/15 

Woodlands Estate Ocean Grove 

1 

TFI 


22/08/15 

Freshwater Creek 

1 flying across road. 

JN 


23/08/15 

Herne Hill 

1 flying. 

JN 


23/08/15 

Highton 

2 flying along roadside, 12 noon. A lot of oxalis 
flowering. 

JN 


SEANA Spring Camp at Donald 

Friday 25-Sunday 27 September 2015 

Donald History and Natural History Group is running the SEANA Spring camp this year. It’s a wonderful opportunity to get out into 
the Wimmera and be shown around the best natural features (wetlands, geology, woodlands, local flora and fauna) by the locals. 

There is another function on in town that weekend, so accommodation may be difficult. 

Registrations have closed but if you would still like to go, please contact Deborah Evans on 5243 8687 or 
deborah.evans@deakinprime.com to get the form and other relevant details, or contact the Donald History and Natural History 
Group: PO Box 111, Donald, Vic 3480; Email: dhgnhg@gjr.net.au 
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Floating Islands, Stony Rises, fauna survey 

7-9 August 2015 

All trapping carried out in accordance with our DEPI permit 10006519, and WSIAEC permit 27.12 
GPS at the truck parking area on Princes Highway 54 709984E, 5753460N, alt 140 m 


Location 

The Floating Islands Reserve is approximately 20 km west of 
Colac; its eastern boundary is Hawks Nest Road, it is north of 
the Princes Highway and freehold farmland is to the west and 
north. 

Weather 

Mainly cool, overcast and calm. 

Elliott traps 

A total of 35 small Elliott traps were set as follows; 

E1-10 around a rocky knoll adjacent to Hawks Nest Road. 

E11-20 around rock stacks near Hawks Nest Road. 

E21-30 in a rocky barrier adjacent to a wide peat flat behind 
the abandoned cottage. 

E31-35 around a rocky barrier behind the cottage. 

Results 

8/08/15: E23 Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii, 
female with 8 pouch young, wt.52 g 
E25 Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus, male wt.111 g 
E30 House Mouse Mas musculus, wt. 14 g 
E31 House Mouse wt. 14 g 

9/08/15: E5 House Mouse wt. 15 g 
E24 House Mouse wt. 16 g 
E27 Dusky Antechinus, female with 8 pouch 
young, wt. 48 g 
E28 House Mouse wt. 17 g 
E29 House Mouse wt. 14 g 

Since the traps where animals were caught in the first night 
were not reset, we had a total of 66 trap-nights. 

Cameras 

The three cameras were set on Sunday 9 August, and 
collected on Sunday 16 August. 

Camera 1: S et at the end of a large, flat ‘peat bed’ between 
rocky barriers behind the cottage. The ground is peat-rich, and 
‘clumpy’, formed when the area was flooded in the past and 
subsequently dried out to leave deep, moist soil. Grass— 
mainly exotic species—has formed a dense cover over the soil, 
and it is that here many deep, wide conical depressions have 
been made presumably by foraging animals. 

The purpose of the camera was to try to ascertain what was 
making the depressions. 


Trevor Pescott 

Result: 12 photographs of Eastern Grey Kangaroos and 3 
Black (Swamp) Wallabies. 

Camera 2: Focused on a bait cage set on the trunk of a 
large Manna Gum north of the truck park. 

Results: 8 photographs of Common Brushtail Possum, and 50 
House Mice. The mice were using the loose, flaky bark on the 
tree trunk for shelter and in some photographs they were 
scarcely visible. 

Camera 3: Focused on a bait cage set on a large, 
multi-trunked Manna Gum near the former islands viewing site 
north of the truck park. 

Results: Many of the photographs were the result of foliage 
moving behind the tree. However, we did obtain 10 Common 
Brushtail Possum images. But the best by far was a single shot 
of a Sugar Glider (see below), the first time we have found it 
here. 

Roofing iron search 

There are about 10 sheets of corrugated roofing iron lying on 
the ground near the cottage. We checked each sheet by lifting 
from one side, replacing it after a brief search of grass and 
other litter underneath. This has proven to be a rich source of 
herps in the past. On this occasion we found one Three-lined 
Skink (snout-vent length 60 mm), one Southern Brown Tree 
Frog, one Spotted Grass Frog and eight Striped Grass Frogs. 

Comments 

We were pleased to find the Dusky Antechinus again with 
pouch young, confirming a breeding season beginning in late 
May or early June. 

We also noted ravens picking up nesting material, and found a 
moss-covered nest, probably of a Silvereye and apparently 
new but empty, at about 1.5 m in a fork at the end of a Tree 
Violet branch. 

In the wetland beside the road near the cottage we found an 
egg-mass of a frog with tiny embryonic tadpoles in the sticky 
‘jelly’. 

Thanks 

Our thanks to Parks Victoria for permission to carry out the 
survey, to Frances Grundy and Grace Lewis for setting the 
Elliotts and cameras, to Grace Lewis for the bird list, and 
Grace, Frances, and Chrissy for helping check the traps. 



Sugar Glider. Stony Rises, August 2015. Photo: GFNC 


Dusky Antechinus with pouch young visible. Stony Rises, 

August 2015. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Mammals 


Birds noted 


Dusky Antechinus 

Two females were caught, each with eight 
small pouch young. 

Common Brushtail 
Possum 

Photographed on two cameras. 

Sugar Glider 

One photograph obtained. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

Several photographed. 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

Photographed and noted. 

House Mouse 

Six caught, others photographed at the bait 
cage on a tree trunk. They appeared to be 
using the loose bark as shelter from the 
threat of 
predators. 

Swamp Rat 

One caught. 

Red Fox 

Scats noted. 

European Rabbit 

Scats and diggings noted. 


Australian Shelduck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Little Pied Cormorant 
White-faced Heron 
Whistling Kite 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Rosella 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Striated Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Eastern Spinebill 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Currawong 
Grey Fantail 
Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Red-browed Finch 
House Sparrow 


Herps 


Eastern Three-lined 

One found under some discarded roofing 

Skink 

iron on the ground near the cottage. 

Southern Brown Tree 

Frog 

Two found, others were calling. 

Spotted Grass Frog 

One found under the roofing iron, others 
under rocks. 

Striped Grass Frog 

Eight found under roofing iron and others 
under rocks. 

Eastern Common Froglet 

Many calling from a wetland near the 
cottage. 



The rocky outcrop at Stony Rises, where a female Dusky 
Antechinus with pouch young was caught. 

Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Next fauna surveys 
Spring Creek, Torquay 
Thursday 3-Sunday 6 September 2015 

(Please note date change) 

This is another of the Surf Coast Shire reserves we have been asked to look at for fauna. Access is off Spring Valley Drive, and 
the meeting place is at the end of the bike park. 

Thursday 3 September: Meet at 1.00 p.m. to set the traps. 

Friday 4 to Sunday 6: Meet at 8.00 a.m. 

We also need to check the Dusky Antechinuses at the Floating Islands in September. Final details will be available shortly, 
depending on the outcome of our fauna group meeting. 


Fauna Survey 

Thursday 8-Sunday 11 October 2015 

Location and meeting details still to be decided; it may be appropriate to have a look for Swamp Antechinuses at Bells Beach 
where a dead male was found. 

Depending on the results of revision of our permit, we may be able to arrange a search for Yellow-footed Antechinuses near 
Maryborough in October, so that we are able to see a species not found in our region but one closely related to the locals. It may 
be best to make the date late in the month, or it may be necessary to replace the Bells Beach with this one. 
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Fauna report 


Trevor Pescott 


t’s good to begin to gather herp records again after the long 
winter ‘recess’, but it is also a time to remember the movement 
of snakes as the weather warms up. The discovery of four little 
Blotched Bluetongue Lizards is very interesting; it seems likely 
they were born before winter set in, long enough for them to gain 


some body-condition before the necessary winter hibernation. 
Bluetongue lizards are live-bearers, with up to 12 being born. 
The four may have been a small family, or simply part of a larger 
one that had split up. 


Mammals 


Platypus 

1 

15/08/15 

Newtown. Found walking up Queens Park Road by a local resident. It may have 
been washed into a drain by a recent down-pour. The fellow picked it up and 
deposited it in the Barwon River where it swam around and duck-dived a few times 
before disappearing. 

per CF 

Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

30/07/15 

Walking across slate Quarry Road near Meredith, 6.15 p.m. 

WCo, KCo 


2 

10/08/15 

Qcean Grove Nature Reserve. Beside each other in a hollow stump—mating? 

GD 


1 

15/08/15 

Princes Highway near Winchelsea, road-killed. 

CF 

Koala 

1 

07/08/15 

Qcean Grove Nature Reserve. 

BL, GD 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

03/08/15 

Woodlands Estate, Qcean Grove. Very cold night, observed in bush beside driveway 
at 10.40 p.m. 

TFI 


1 

08/08/15 

Whinray Road, Meredith. Walking along branches of gum trees at 6.45 p.m. 

WCo 


1 

22/08/15 

Meredith, crossed from a eucalypt to a Radiata pine where it appeared to be feeding 
on something on the small pine branches. 

WCo 


2 

23/08/15 

Newtown. A female with a small young on her back, climbing a tree in the front 
garden. 

CF 

Eastern Grey 

Kangaroo 

61 

09/08/15 

In paddocks inland from Bells Beach. 

GD 


14 

16/08/15 

At Cargerie via Meredith. 

PSc 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

1 

07/08/15 

Qn Eclipse Road, Meredith. 

PSc 


1 

09/08/15 

Fyansford. Grazing on the hillside below Deviation Road. 

CF 


1 

12/08/15 

Grazing beside Slate Quarry Road, Meredith, watched cargo past. 

WCo 


2 

13/08/15 

You Yangs, a female with a joey, near the Information Centre. 

per CMo 


1 

14/08/15 

Aston Creek, ‘Eclipse Creek’, Meredith, when disturbed zigzagged up from the creek 
to avoid the steepest ground, then hopped away upstream. 

WCo 


1 

20/08/15 

Eclipse Creek valley downstream of Whinray Road, Meredith, hopping across and 
up hillside. 

WCo 

Grey-headed Flying-fox 

2 

04/08/15 

Feeding and calling, in tall roadside gum tree at 10.40 p.m., Princes Highway/New 
Farm Road, Werribee. 

TFI 

Bat sp. 

1 

22/08/15 

Whinray Road, Meredith. Seen but not heard flying across road, at 6.30 p.m., 12°C, 
partly overcast after recent light rain. 

WCo 

Black Rat 

1 

29/07/15 

Bellarine Rail Trail, Mannerim. Recently dead, identified by very long tail in 
comparison with body length. There was a Red Fox scat right beside it! 

CMo, AHn 

Red Fox 

1 

29/07/15 

Bellarine Rail Trail, Yarram Creek. Healthy adult moved away from observers on the 
far side of the creek. 

CMo, AHn 


2 

31/07/15 

Collendina. A pair mating in an open field. 

GD 

Brown Hare 

2 

29/07/15 

Bellarine Rail Trail, at Banks Road. Single animals disturbed from crop/pasture. 

CMo, AHn 


1 

15/08/15 

In paddock, corner of Princes Highway/Prices Lane, Winchelsea. 

CF 

Southern Right Whale 

2 

14/08/15 

Just offshore, about 2 km west of Wye River. Glen, Colin, Sue Valentine. 

per CMo 


Herps (Reptiles and Amphibians) 


Striped Marsh Frog 

2 

15/08/15 

Heard calling at Bannockburn. The first for the season. 

GD 

Marbled Gecko 

1 

24/07/15 

Rugby Street Belmont, found when moving a stack of bricks in the backyard. Lots of 
slaters and spiders among the bricks. 

BSm 

Tussock Cool-Skink 
{Pseudomoia 
entrecasteauxii) 

1 

20/08/15 

Grasstree Nature Reserve, Torquay. With Garden Skinks, first skinks seen on the 
first sunny day of the year! 

GD 

Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 

4 

18/08/15 

Buckley Falls, found when removing Galenia, moved to a safer place 
nearby. They were about 100 mm long. 

LBr 

Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

22/08/15 

Newtown, moving around rockery in the garden. It was rather ‘grubby’ as though it 
had just emerged from hibernation under the house. 

CF 


Observers: AHn, Angus Hartshorn; BL, Barry Lingham; BSm, Brett Smith; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; GD, 
Guy Dutson; KCo, Kristen Cook; LBr, Lance Brequet; PSc, Paul Schillier; TFI, Tom Fletcher; WCo, Wendy Cook. 
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Bird group meeting: Tern ID—(Slightly) complicated moults should not be a 

tern off—Danny Rogers 

20 August 2015 

Jackie Pallister 


D anny Rogers gave an overview of the identification of 
Australian terns with emphasis on plumage and 
moult patterns. 

General observations about tern plumage: 

Chicks; cryptically patterned with different 
camouflage patterns depending on the species' nesting 
preferences. 

Juveniles; the term specifically refers to birds with a 
first set of contour feathers. Juvenile plumage grows fast 
and is flimsy and therefore is not held for long. This 
plumage tends to have speckling or barring. The wing 
feathers are more durable than the body feathers. 

Adult breeding plumage; nearly always features a 
black cap. 

Adult non breeding/immature; these birds have dark 
caps. 

There are five points to keep in mind in identifying birds in 
those challenging non-breeding plumages: 

• Look at the primaries—10 large outer flight-feathers 
with sharp outside corners. 

• Unusually in terns, the primaries get blacker with wear. 

• Terns do one slow moult per year to replace old 
primary feathers. This is energetically expensive and 
therefore occurs after breeding has finished. 

• Most terns do a partial primary moult before they 
breed. 

• Terns with consistent breeding timing also have 
consistent moult timing. 

Common Terns were used as an example of the use of 
moult contrast in identification. Fresh inner primaries 
have a silvery sheen and the more worn outer primaries 
are darker. These features may be difficult to see in the 
field but are generally easier with roosting or perching 
birds. 

• May—birds getting ready to breed, moult contrast is 
slight. 



Crested Tern. Pt Wilson, Feb 2014 Photo: David Tytherleigh 


• End of August—adults are just finishing with chicks 
and the primaries are getting worn and black. Contrast 
is strong. 

• October—primaries are usually in bad condition. 

• December—primaries moult. 

• February—moult is finished and the pre-breeding 
partial moult is just beginning. Counting the primaries 
helps. A missing P1 is a convenient identifying 
characteristic. 

• April—second moult has stopped and moult contrast is 
apparent between the 5 dark outer primaries and the 5 
new inner primaries. 

First-year birds also have a predictable sequence. The 
young tern grows wing plumage in July/August in the 
northern hemisphere then starts an adult moult in March 
that finishes in August/September when the bird is 13-14 
months old. Feathers in first-year birds are identical in 
appearance (no contrast). The birds then start another 
moult that coincides with the adults arriving in the 
southern hemisphere in December. 

Summary of identification tips for other terns: 

Caspian Tern: Huge with a big red bill. Can only be 
confused with a gannet (embarrassing!). 

Gull-billed Terns: Although much bigger, they can be 
confused with Whiskered Terns if there is no size 
reference. They have a heavy black bill and long legs and 
we now know that there are two subspecies in Australia. 
Differing moult patterns enabled distinction between the 
migratory Asian birds and the Australian ones. Australian 
Gull-billed Terns have a big pirate-type eye patch. 

Lesser Crested, Sooty and Bridled Terns: Lesser 
Crested Terns have carrot-coloured bills. They are more 
common in northern Australia. The other two are not 
relevant in Geelong. 

Whiskered, White-winged Black and Black Terns; In 

Victoria most Whiskered Terns are in breeding plumage. 
They leave in February but no one knows where they go! 
White-winged Black Terns are easy to identify as they are 
jet black in breeding plumage and are very small. There 



Whiskered Tern. WTP, Jan 2104 Photo: David Tytherieigh 
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are only three confirmed records of Black Terns in 
Australia. They have diagnostic large breast tabs. 

Fairy and Little Terns: Fairy Terns in breeding 
plumage have all yellow bills and black caps and are 
chunkier than Little Terns with paler primaries. Little 
Terns often have eyestripes 
and black bill tips and often 
have black outer primaries. 

Transitional birds are harder 
to distinguish. 

Black-naped, Roseate and 
White-fronted Terns: 

Black-naped Terns are very 
distinctive pale birds with a 
black mark in the shape of a 
bandana around the back of 
the head. They are 
occasionally confused with 
Little Terns. Roseate and 
White-fronted Terns are 
distinguished from Common 
Terns by the absence of dark 
markings on the inner edge of 
the primaries. The inner web is 
all white. White-fronted Terns have big heads! 



Arctic, Common and Antarctic Terns: Arctic Terns 
can be confused with Common Terns but are only seen in 
Australia in September/October while on their way to 
Antarctica where they moult. Therefore we see low moult 
contrast in the wings. Tiny feet are characteristic. 

Antarctic Terns are a recent addition to the Australian list. 

Look for a red bill on a 
medium sized bird and study 
the bird carefully. 

Sandwich Tern: This 
species hasn’t been seen in 
Australia yet. It has a yellow 
tip to the bill. 

Aleutian Tern: Easy to 
identify in breeding plumage. 
There is a dark bar on the 
underside of the secondaries 
in breeding and non-breeding 
plumage. 


Photo; David Tytherleigh 

Danny confessed, reassuringly, that some terns still 
defeat him, especially if he is making an ID from a photo. 


Boneseed pull report 

22 August 2015 


Rob Beardsley 


Bouquets to Deborah, Trevor, Barry, Janet, Francis, Jillian & Ross. Double bouquets to Janet for her much 
appreciated lunchtime surprise—lemon cake. Ideal spring weather made for a very pleasant day. Much destruction of 
mature boneseed plants was evident by day’s end. 

Please keep the third weekend of May 2016 in mind (and on your calendar) for our next outing. 

Thanks Deborah, for your ongoing assistance and to all those that attended our working bees for 2015. 


Cattle Egrets at Drysdale 

Gordon McCarthy 

McLeod’s Waterholes in Drysdale is a popular roosting site for Cattle Egrets. The birds start coming in about 5.00 p.m. 
encircling the island before roosting in the willows located there. I counted about 220 until 6.00 p.m. 




Some of the 200+ Cattle Egrets that roost nightly at McLeod’s Cattle Egret, McLeod’s Waterholes. Photo; Gordon McCarthy 

Waterholes, Drysdale. Photo; Gordon McCarthy 
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Leucism in a New Holland Honeyeater (Phylidonyris novaehollandiae) 

David Boyle 


P erhaps one of the commonest birds seen in 
Geelong’s backyards are the New Holland 
Honeyeaters—particularly in gardens with suitable feed¬ 
ing plants like grevilleas and banksias. In summer time I 
will often have 30 or more come to the water-bath in my 
garden in Leopold—late in the afternoon to bathe and 
drink. Over the past at least 3 to 5 years, there has been 
a white bird infrequently amongst the birds visiting my 
garden. Always cryptic and rarely if ever coming to the 
water-bath I finally managed to photograph the bird on 
the Leopold rail trail in the last few days. 

Leucism occurs in bird plumage when the cells responsi¬ 
ble for melanin production (the black pigment) are absent 
due to mutation. White feathers where they would 
otherwise be black are the consequence. The exception 
is that those feathers that have colour arising from 
carotenoids (e.g. yellow) remain coloured. Leucistic birds 
maintain dark colouring on legs and bills etc. Albinism, 
which is a complete lack of melanin, is considered to be 



New Holland Honeyeater (normal). Leopold, August 2015. 

Photo: David Boyle 


rare in birds as they are likely to have poor eyesight and 
consequently do not survive in the wild for very long. 

There are a number of bird species which have white and 
dark phases existing normally in the wild. Two that come 
to mind are the Grey Goshawk {Accipiter 
novaehollandiae) and the Eastern Reef Egret {Egretta 
sacra) —both of which have a dark and light morph. 
These might be naturally occurring and surviving leucistic 
forms of these species as the legs, bills and eyes 
maintain normal colouring. 

The leucistic New Holland Honeyeater living in the wild in 
Leopold maintains the dark legs and bill and interestingly 
some dark feathering around the face and head. The tail 
and flight feathers have maintained their yellow colour. 
This bird appears to be a survivor—if it is the same bird 
that has been around for the last 3 to 5 years or more. It 
flies and feeds with other normal New Holland 
Honeyeaters. 



Leucistic New Holland Honeyeater. Leopold, August 2015. 

Photo: David Boyle 


Wildlife of Gondwana: Beasts of the 
Great Southern Supercontinent 
National Wool Museum, Geelong 
26 July 2015-24 July 2016 

Meet Cryolohophosaurus the Antarctic dinosaur, 
Megalania the giant lizard and his lunch: Bullockornis 
the giant flightless bird. And much more ... 

The exhibition features real fossils, bones and 
skeletons, casts and important artworks by 
internationally renowned palaeoartist Peter Trusler, 
many of which have never been on public display in 
Australia before. 


Grey Goshawk 
(white morph). 
Yellinko Wetlands, 
August 2015. 
Photo: Chrissy 
Freestone 
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July-August Bird Observations—some highiights 

John Newman, Craig Motley, Rod Lowther 


T O accommodate the ever increasing number of 
records of bird observations in the Geelong Region 
we have decided to change the format of the monthly 
report of these interesting, and often exciting records. The 
full list of bird observation records can be found at: http:// 
www.qfnc.orq.au/observations/bird-observations 

This month’s bird records come from all corners of our 
recording area and highlight many fascinating aspects of 
Geelong’s rich avifauna. 

The antics of an Australasian Darter along the Barwon 
River illustrated the joys of carefully observing bird 
behaviour, especially with birds that are easily overlooked 
as commonplace. Similarly the massed feeding of 
Australasian Gannets apparently at a shoal offish 
herded by several dolphins, off Rippleside within Corio 
Bay, showed the interplay between species exploiting a 
rich feeding ground. 

Australian Reed-Warblers calling in the morning chill on 8 
August was a late winter highlight, especially for a bird 
thought of as a spring-summer migrant here. Were they 
early arrivals or over-wintering birds finding their voice? 

An Azure Kingfisher fishing on the Barwon River in 
Winchelsea was an unexpected delight for two members 
carrying out an Upper Barwon Landcare Bird Survey. 

The appearance of Banded Stilts and flocks building to a 
total of 1500+ and the subsequent movement between 
sites on the Bellarine Peninsula has been a source of 
intrigue and delight for a number of observers. The 
enigmatic movements of this highly nomadic species are 
far from well understood. Double-banded Plovers are still 
here on our beaches in fine breeding plumage, about to 
head back to New Zealand for their summer breeding 
season. The early arrival of the now critically endangered 
Eastern Curlew was similarly noteworthy. Masked 
Lapwing runners were a source of much entertainment as 
were the antics of their diligent parents. Brown Quail 
records are always scarce in the Geelong region so two 
records in the same month is noteworthy. 


A Black Kite with nest-material was a tantalising indicator 
of local nesting of this species which has become 
widespread over our region in recent years. Little Eagles 
courtship flight also reminds us of the breeding season 
that is unfolding for many species, and how observing bird 
behaviour reveals so much about our local birds and their 
habits. 

Good numbers of Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos 
continue to enthral local birders with their graceful flight 
and raucous call over many areas of the Geelong region 
in recent months. And impressive numbers of Cattle 
Egrets going to roost at Drysdale have been a highlight in 
recent weeks and White-necked Herons have been 
recorded throughout our district this month with winter 
rains rejuvenating many small ponds and roadside 
ditches. 

Records of Black-chinned and Fuscous Honeyeaters, 
along with those of Swift Parrot and Olive-backed Oriole 
from the You Yangs Information Centre highlight the 
diversity of this local birding hotspot through the seasons. 
Beautiful Firetails are always an Anglesea Heath rarity 
and a Bassian Thrush with food in its beak there strongly 
suggests breeding in the area. Observers were also 
treated to excellent views of two of these shy thrushes at 
dusk in the Lake Elizabeth Picnic Ground. 

Thank you to all the observers who contributed records for 
the period covered by this report: 

Andrea Carroll-Haigh, Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, 
Beach-nesting Birds team, Bela Bard-Brucker, Bernie 
Lingham, Carolyn Edwards, Chrissy Freestone, Colin 
Valentine, Craig Morley, David Tytherleigh, Dean 
Hewish, Elizabeth Macpherson, Frances Grundy, Glen 
Valentine, Gordon McCarthy, Graham Possingham, Grant 
Palmer, Guy Dutson, Jennifer Carr, Jenny Possingham, 
John Newman, Lance Breguet, Maddie Glynn, Marilyn 
Hewish, Michael Day, Michelle Ibbett, Neil Tucker, Nicole 
Gray, Paul Schillier, Penne Kwiat, Rani Hunt, Rob Ganly, 
Rod Lowther, Sue Valentine, Tom Fletcher. 




Albans. August 2015. 
Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
‘Dog Rocks’ Fiora & Fauna 
Sanctuary, Batesford 
Thursday 24 September 2015 
Leader: Rob Ganly 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. inside gate of ‘Dog Rocks’ Flora & 
Fauna Sanctuary, Dog Rocks Rd, Batesford. 

We will need to car pool into 4WD/AWD cars after the 
initial excursion. 

For those inclined Rob can lead a walk around the river 
to the Batesford Bridge & back after lunching. Prior 
knowledge of this would be appreciated. 

Bring: Drinks, snacks, lunch; wet weather gear, 
hat, binoculars, sunscreen, sturdy footwear, field 
guides. 

Contact: Rob Ganly 0418 152 835 or 5222 1640 


Orange-beliied Parrot (OBP) 
surveys 

One more survey is to be conducted this season. 

Saturday 12 & Sunday 13 September 2015 

If you’d like to take part in this survey please contact: 
Craig Morley 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com or 5221 4604 


Anglesea Heath Walk & Talk 
excursion 

Sunday 27 September 2015 
Leader: Grace Lewis 

This is the third in this year’s series of longer walks, 
focusing mostly on birds but I hope to find some great spots 
where we can stop and look at orchids along the way. Be 
prepared to walk approx. 6 km, much of which may be 
through undulating country. Where we go on the day is yet 
to be decided, and will depend on good locations for 
wildflowers (and birds) at this time of year. 

Bring: Snacks, lunch, drinks, etc.; sturdy footwear, wet 
weather gear, sunscreen, hat and long trousers for 
protection (there may be snakes about!). 

Meet: 9.30 a.m. at the entrance to Eumeralla Scout 
Camp, Ellimatta Rd off the Great Ocean Rd, near 
Anglesea. Expected finish about 3.00 p.m. 

Contact: Grace Lewis 0438 046 363. 


Mailing roster 
September: Jan Venters 
October: Joan & Tibor Korn 


GFNC Excursion 
Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary 
Happy Vailey 
Sunday 20 September 2015 

In the 1970s Gordon Clark donated his bush property 
to BOCA and with additional adjacent land purchases, 
he set about creating a bird habitat using a wide range 
of Australian plants. The property is now managed by 
BirdLife Australia and we will be met by the onsite 
manager Mr David Coutts for a briefing on the 
sanctuary’s history, purpose, key features of the 
property and about the birds that may visit during the 
woodlands at various times of the year. 

We will then explore the northern part of the sanctuary 
looking for honeyeaters, flycatchers, cuckoos and 
whatever other delightful birds that surprise us along 
the way. 

On returning to the Clare Miller Environment centre, 
there will be an opportunity to have lunch before 
continuing our birding activities around the dams and 
southern portion of the sanctuary. The excursion will 
conclude around 3.00 p.m. 

Meet: 8.15 a.m. at the parking area west of the 
flyover at the junction of the Ml Geelong Ring road 
and Hamilton Hwy. This parking area used by 
Melbourne commuters is located on the south side of 
the Hamilton Hwy outside an old disused brickworks. 
We can then car pool as necessary and then set off via 
Rokewood to the Clarkesdale Sanctuary located at the 
address of 376 Linton-Piggoreet Road, Happy Valley 
Vic 3360. The journey is about 95 km and will take 
about 1 hour 10 minutes. 

For those not departing from Geelong and going 
directly to the sanctuary, please be there at 9.30 p.m. 

Bring: Lunch, drinks, snacks, wet weather gear, hat, 
binoculars, sunscreen, strong footwear, field guides. 

For more information, of if you are seeking assistance 
with travel, please contact Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 
or email info@qfnc.orq.au 


ANGAIR Wildflower & Art Show 
Saturday 19 & Sunday 20 September 2015 
Anglesea Memorial Hall, McMillan Street, 
Anglesea 

10.00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 

Activities include: 

• Spectacular displays of indigenous wild flowers and 
terrestrial orchids 

• Free guided bus tours and wildflower 
walks in the district 
• Indigenous plants for sale 
• Plus much more.... 

Contact 

www.angair.org.au 
Phone 5263 1085 
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Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2015 

OCTOBER 2015 

1 

General Meeting: Janine Duffy—Koala research 

6 

General Meeting: Matt McCrae—Snakes 

8 

Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and 

8-11 

Fauna survey 


observations 

13 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

3-6 

Fauna survey: Stony Creek, Torquay 

15 

Bird Group: John Barkla—Birds of West Papua with 

12-13 

Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


the Papua Bird Club 

16 

Cadets: Meeting 

18 

Excursion: Bannockburn Bush 

17 

Bird Group: Philip Moors—Through the Bering Strait 

21 

Cadets: Meeting 


to Wrangel Island 

22 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Ocean Grove 

20 

Excursion: Clarkesdale, Linton area 


Nature Reserve 

19-20 

Angair Wildflower Show 



24 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Batesford 



25-27 

SEANA campout Donald History & Natural History 




Group 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2015-2016 

President 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Vice-President 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Immediate Past President 

Bruce Lindsay 

0439 035 277 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Secretary 

Rod Lowther 

5243 7037 

rod.lowther@live.com 

Treasurer 

Tracey Hinton 

5243 9973 

tracey.hinton@gmail.com 

Minute Secretary 

Rod Lowther 

5247 1537 

rod.lowther@live.com 

Membership Officer 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Committee Member 

U (( 

Dean Hewish 

0409 231 755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

(( (( 

David Boyle 

5250 1039 

davidboyle48@gmail.com 

(I (( 

Grace Lewis 

0438 046 363 

g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 

(( (( 

Graham Possingham 

5243 6997 

g.possingham@gmail.com 

(( (( 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond .com 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Chrissy Freestone 

0417 379 033 

chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond .com 

Jerringot Group 

Bela Bard-Brucker 

5243 7072 

bbardbrucker@gmail.com 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 

0409 231 755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 

— 

— 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Convenor 

Lynne Clarke 

0439 390 801 

alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets 

Jeff Dagg 

0419 551 847 

gfncadets@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 

The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 28 September 2015 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 

Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please 
contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) 
from another source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, 
and start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 

[Melway 452 G4] 
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